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ABSTRACT 

This book aims to help parents, community members, 
and educators find resources, design school options, and take action 
together to improve small rural schools in ways that meet community 
and student needs. Chapter 1 discusses the virtues of smallness, 
outlines basic assumptions about the role and nature of good 
education, examines the school-community relationship and the need to 
reestablish parent and community involvement, and underscores the 
ability of citizens to be educational change agents. Chapter 2 
discusses the aims and history of mass schooling in industrial 
society; social and political forces driving school consolidation; 
ways to address the "hard" issues of consolidation (course offerings, 
costs, achievement); and aspects of state policy making. This chapter 
also lists 29 key studies and literature reviews about school size. 
Chapter 3 provides examples of strategies to make the rural community 
the focus of curricula, including community study, the Foxfire 
approach, and school involvement in local economic development. 
Chapter 4 describes innovative tactics for organizing rural schools, 
including the 4~day week, mixed-age (or multigrade) classrooms, and 
use of electronic technology. Chapter 5 provides strategic and 
tactical tips for making change happen. Chapter 6 is an annotated 
bibliography and resource list in eight sections: partnerships 
between schools and families or communities, coalition building, 
needs assessment, research on consolidation and school size, 
innovations featured in the book, rural resources from regional 
educational laboratories, and tools for finding information. Includes 
an index. (SV) 
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Preface 



This book is for you — parents, concerned citizens, and educators — and 
for your children, your school, and your community. We offer it to help 
you find resources, design school options, and take action together. We 
have tried to make this book especially useful and accessible to people who 
are not educators, but we fully imagine that educators will be able to use it 
also. Our treatment is not academic or “scholarly.” But all of the ideas and 
information are based on professional thinking and studies, and there are 
plenty of clear pointers to the professional literature (see chapter 6 for 
resources and chapter 2 for an extended bibliography). 

The communities of which rural schools are a part differ dramatically 
from each other. This means that the people who use this handbook will 
read it with very different perspectives. We hope reading this book will 
help you realize your own powers for creating options and be useful as you 
put that knowledge into action. 

How to Use this Book 

The book is organized into five chapters plus an extended resource 
chapter that points you to other readings, organizations, and people. The 
chapters arc described next, but you can really start reading anywhere; you 
can even read this book backwards. For example, if you are most con- 
cerned about 

* who makes decisions and how to work with them — start with chapter 5; 

* organizing or administering small rural schools — start with chapter 4; 

* curriculum for small rural schools — start with chapter 3; 

* ideas and facts about small schools and consolidation — start with chap- 
ter 2; 

* where to start and why (what’s the big deal?) — start with chapter 1. 
Here’s what you’ll find in the various chapters and resource sections: 

Chapter 1. Your School and Community: Small on Purpose 

Basic assumptions; rural schools are small (and what this means); habits of 
involvement; the power to change; making miracles. 

Chapter 2. Healthy Rural Schools, Good Rural Schools 

Some major ideas about mass schooling — aims, history, and industrial 
society; information about consolidation and small schools; information 
about state policy making; a bibliography of sources. 

vii 
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Chapter 3. What Others Have Done: Community as Focus of Study 

Examples of various rural programs and activities in which the community 
inspires the curriculum. (As you read, keep the ideas in mind, and remem- 
ber that programs are not magic bullets; every time a program is adapted it 
is re-created.) 

Chapter 4. What Others Have Done: Options for Keeping School 
Examples of various programs and tactics for organizing rural schools, 
including the 4-day week, the multigrade classroom, electronic technol- 
ogy "Again, the focus is not on things or programs, but ideas.) 

Chapter 5. Doing it Yourself: Helping Things to Change 

Developing ideas for change is one thing, helping things change is another; 
strategic and tactical tips for making change happen. 

Chapter 6. Resources 

Organized into eight sections: partnerships; coalition building; needs 

assessment; consolidation; featured options (c.g., Foxfire, the 4-day week); 
rural resources from regional educational laboratories; tools for finding 
information; and rural education organizations. 

So look through the entire book. Read in more detail the sections that 
relate directly to your concerns. Do something, even if it’s only to start a 
conversation. Breaking the silence helps us all realize a change for the 
better. — CBH 
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Chapter 1 




Your School and Community: 
Small on Purpose 



R ural schools and communities may differ from one another in 
significant ways. Some arc comparatively affluent, others impov- 
erished. Some have diverse economies; many rely on a single 
activity (farming, ranching, manufacturing, government lands). In some, 
the school district is the biggest employer. Some rural communities arc 
mostly American Indian or African American. 

But many rural schools and all rural communities have one thing in 
common: T hcy arc small. Rural people generally appreciate the familiarity 
of place, land, and kin associated with sparse population or small towns. 
Maintaining good rural schools and communities means recognizing that 
being small can be a virtue and needs to be cultivated as such. Unfortu- 
nately, such recognition is still not widespread. Cities have been the model 
of the good life; and while cities can be good places to live, it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that cities should be the model for how to live (or run 
schools) in rural places. Another way of understanding this situation is to 
conclude that rural schools and places arc small on purpose. 

If this is the case, people who care about rural schools and communities 
need to understand the virtues of smallness, and they need to cultivate the 
purposes peculiar to rural places. Keeping your rural community vital — or 
perhaps restoring its vitality — will require good local schools. That is the 
purpose of this book — to help you understand the dilemmas facing your 
school in the context of rural education as a whole in the United States, and 
to help you locate resources you need to organize an eftort to improve and 
sustain your small school. 
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The power for change. The most important resource for making good 
rural schools is the power that you have in combination with friends and 
neighbors. Part of realizing this power is knowing how to fashion options 
together and where to go in order to access what you don’t have. Most of 
what your community needs to construct excellent educational experiences 
is nearer at hand than you may suspect. That’s because education is 
essentially about raising children to become the kind of adults we would 
like to know and work with. 

The basic point is that you don’t have to tackle every problem at once. 
Pick a strand and begin to follow it. Stick with it. Nurture your school. 
Nurture your involvement and bring other people into the loop. Sustain one 
another. Share ideas. It will be difficult. But there is no substitute for such 
dedication. Money certainly can’t buy it. 

In many cases, getting what you don’t have is not very expensive. As the 
“FAST” science curriculum of the National Diffusion Network demon- 
strates, you can even have excellent science instruction with minimal 
equipment (see Educational Programs That Work)} The Foxfire experi- 
ence in rural Georgia and elsewhere demonstrates that rural teachers pos- 
sess incredible reserves of creativity, talent, and commitment. 2 There are 
also tips for raising supplemental funds and for managing budgets well 
under existing constraints. 

What really matters in schools is what goes on inside. How buildings 
look, how many degrees teachers have, and the presence of fancy equip- 
ment are not important in themselves — such things arc symbols, and some- 
times they can be symbols for the wrong things. 

When you begin to work with the ideas in this book, you will find that 
they interact and mesh with each other. Let’s say that the most pressing 
problem you face is financial. Chapter 4 discusses the 4-day school week 
ns an alternative schedule. Actually moving to a 4-day week could — 
through longer class sessions — provide opportunities for more active learn- 
ing, as considered in Chapter 2. And, because school staff members work 
on the fifth day, such ventures as planning, decision making, teacher 



1 Although the National Diffusion Network has been dismantled, program 
descriptions are still available in Educational Programs That Work, The Cata- 
logue of the National Diffusion Network (NDN). 2lst Edition , edited by Gay 
Lang, available in libraries, the ERIC database, or by ordering from Sopris 
West, 1140 Boston Avc., Longmont, CO 80501 ($14.95, plus $3.50 handling 
and shipping for first eopv, $1.50 each additional copy). 

2 See chapter 3, p. 48 and The Active Learner; A Foxfire Journal for Teachers , 
described in chapter 6, p. 122. 
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in-service training, and community involvement (see Chapters 3 and 5) can 
become feasible and successful. 

To be effectively involved takes time, courage, knowledge, organiza- 
tion, persistence, and patience! What you don’t have of these, you can 
develop over time. The work you do will benefit not only the particular 
children you most care about, but also your community and the wider 
society of which all our communities are a part. 

Basic Assumptions Underlying this Book 

Even though we want this to be a book for everyone, not everyone will 
agree with the assumptions that have guided its creation. For the record, 
here they are: 

• Everyone has a stake in a community’s schools. Parents want their 
children to be well prepared for life. Community members want young 
people to grow into responsible neighbors capable of contributing to the 
community. Educators want to share knowledge and do it well. 

• Everyone has a rightful place in making decisions about schooling and 
education. Schooling is one of the largest undertakings of our govern- 
ment (often the largest single venture at the state level), and our govern- 
ment is founded on the principle of citizen participation. Public educa- 
tion is paid for by the taxes everyone pays. What happens in schools 
affects society as a whole. 

• Good education requires a variety of teaching methods and styles. No 
one style or method can be best for everyone: Children differ, commu- 
nities differ, the world changes. The sorts of jobs students face and the 
kinds of work done in them, for example, have undergone radical 
changes within a generation. 

• Really good learning, true learning, and lasting learning requires teach- 
ing that engages students. Call it “active learning” or “hands-on activi- 
ties” or “authentic instruction” — whatever you call it, it should grab 
students’ imaginations and develop their minds. If this sort of learning 
happens routinely in a school, the school is wildly successful, In fact, 
this situation is probably pretty rare. 

• Schools and communities are part of one another; they should be seen as 
such. Closing a school is like removing an essential organ from a 
community: There had better be a pretty good reason behind such an 
action. 'Phis means that the more schools and communities recognize, 
celebrate, and develop their inherent connection, the better off they will 
be. 

These may sound like pretty tame assumptions — but each of them has faced 
strong challenges at times. There is, in fact, a lot of healthy debate about 
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what the purpose of education is, what schools should do, and how schools 
should be run. 

If you are a parent or citizen, you cannot wait for an invitation to 
participate in school reform. And if you are an educator, you cannot just 
wait for parents and community members to show up. In the past century, 
the number of districts fell by 90 percent, and the number of schools fell by 
more than 50 percent. During this same period, schools became increas- 
ingly distant (geographically and philosophically) from parents and com- 
munity members in many places. After a century of separation, public 
schools confront great difficulties in reinvolving their communities. Mean- 
ingful participation is possible only if educators and citizens each take 
responsibility for getting together and developing moFe productive rela- 
tionships. The most fundamental assumption, then, is this one: Ordinary 
people from the community need to be involved in public schooling. That 
involvement is part of what makes public schools public . 

Rural and Small — When Less is More 

Rural communities and their schools arc closely linked in ways that 
urban and suburban schools cannot be. The local school system is one of 
the largest employers in a small community; it may even be one of the 
largest landholders in a small town. Through its payroll, schedule, politics, 
and students, the school system affects virtually every family in the com- 
munity, regardless of whether they have children attending school. Whether 
or not the school makes the most of its local purchasing power, it still plays 
a major role in a small economy simply by providing the money that many 
families live on. 

On the other hand, the school is heavily influenced by the community. 
Its budget is affected by local economic conditions. Its students are 
affected by a rising or falling population base and by the kinds of work 
available for families in the community. Its educational aspirations and 
abilities are affected by the human resources and the values of the commu- 
nity. Thus, your community schools both affect and reflect your community's 
economy. They both affect and reflect your community’s politics and 
values. In short, they affect your community’s future in every respect. 

Rural communities face difficult times. Rural areas suffer from declin- 
ing economics, declining populations, decreasing tax bases, increasing 
costs of services, and a high percentage of fixed-income residents. Rural 
schools participate in these problems. They face falling enrollments and 
lower tax support for their services, even as state and federal requirements 
placed on schools arc increasing. Some communities face increases in 
enrollment that they can’t keep up with, while most face school closures 
and redistricting due to declining enrollment. They may face citizen apathy 
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when many members of the community do not have school-age children. 

Furthermore, while schools in general have been severely criticized in 
recent years, rural people have felt for a very long time that their schools 
receive more than their fair share of such criticism. Small rural schools are 
often compared unfavorably to their larger urban counterparts. Rural 
citizens hear, again and again, that their schools are too small to offer the 
range of courses students need to succeed today, that their teachers aren’t 
qualified to teach the more specialized courses, or that their facilities aren’t 
sufficiently up to date. In many instances, because of such criticisms, rural 
communities are encouraged to merge their local schools into larger ones 
serving a larger population base, with the expectation that this will improve 
the education provided for their children. 

Your local school is now required to do more with less, including 

• produce higher test scores. 

• offer a greater variety of advanced courses, 

• introduce modern technology, 

• improve facilities, and 

• produce graduates with enhanced “employability.” 

But, in many places, there is also great pressure to 

• cut administrative overhead, 

• reduce faculty, 

• increase class size, and 

• hold down taxes. 

Some combinations of these requirements are not possible, of course. 
But there are combinations that will work, provided people get together and 
make decisions about priorities, commitments, and strategics for action. 

Theodore Sizer, a major figure in national school reform, insists that 
“less is more.” He means that schools should focus their curriculum and 
decide what’s important. Not surprisingly, Sizer is convinced that small 
school size (especially small high schools) helps foster better teaching and 
learning. 

Sizer’s slogan (“less is more’’) indicates a principle. The principle is 
simple: Schools cannot do everything; they must make choices. They need 
to decide what is most important and concentrate on that. When political 
leaders insist that all schools offer all sorts of courses and provide for all 
sorts of needs (needs that are often framed at the state and even national 
levels), then it follows that schools will have to be large. 
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But in the view of many people, the prevailing idea that schools must do 
everything is a mistake. It means that schools begin to look like franchise 
restaurants. They serve the same food everywhere, and this standardization 
serves local communities badly. Standardized educational products cannot 
respond well to local circumstances; standardized schools present general- 
ized ideas that may not apply very well locally; and, often, such a school 
will provide less important (and perhaps more costly) services at the 
expense of more important services. 

Staying small can mean that a school will be able to use resources to 
respond better to local circumstances. In fact, a great deal of recent 
research (see chapter 2) suggests that, although large schools try to do a 
multitude of things well, they often fail to deliver. The studies suggest that 
sheer size is probably a large contributing factor in this failure to deliver. 

Reestablishing Habits of Involvement 

Long ago, rural schools were very small, localized, and directly con- 
trolled by citizens. The passing years have moved control of schools into 
the hands of professionals. While we arc not suggesting a return to the old 
pattern, we do suggest that the trend has gone too far in isolating schools 
from the communities they serve. 

Problems of isolation. Many problems spring from this isolation. 
Some parents may feel alienated and unwelcome at the school, especially if 
they are uncomfortable around college-educated teachers. This causes 
problems for the students, who must cross between the values and expecta- 
tions of the home and those of the school. It can cause problems for 
teachers, who may feel that the parents don’t care about and don’t support 
their children’s education. It causes problems for parents who feci that the 
school shuts them out, perhaps looks down on them, and is taking their 
children away from them. 

However, schools and families share a common task. They have differ- 
ent information and different skills to bring to the task. The problem of 
isolation blocks accomplishment of their shared task, frustrating all those 
involved. How ironic that they should so often view one another as part of 
the problem rather than as partners. 

The isolation of the school leads to other problems as well. It separates 
“school learning" from “life learning," and creates a false hierarchy of 
learning. One or both forms of learning may be slandered in the process. 
There are smart and successful people who scoff at “book learning," just as 
there are teachers and administrators who believe that the local culture 
presents barriers to school success. 

In addition, the isolation of schools can create barriers to a community’s 
full use of its investment in education. For example, consider the number of 
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hours that many school buildings stand empty because school is viewed as 
fundamentally separate from other community functions. This description 
can apply even in a rural community that considers its school to be the 
center of its social life — especially when the social events that have created 
this impression are exclusively school -sponsored. In general, school build- 
ings throughout America are not used to the extent that they could be used. 
And what applies to buildings applies also to human resources and activi- 
ties. 

Isolation of the school can also close the school off from community 
resources that might expand its curriculum and facilities. Does a small 
town need both a town park and a school playground, for example, or can 
the two units combine their funds to create one excellent facility? Does the 
4-H program have a fine public speaking unit that could be offered to all 
students under the auspices of the school, stretching the capability of its 
language arts program? Imagine a rural community that combines all of its 
transportation needs into one bus system, funded by several sources, en- 
abling ciders to get to town and giving students and families more varied 
schedule options — including better access to after-school activities. 

Parents: There are no substitutes. Parents and families arc not only a 
child’s first teacher, they are also a child’s most enduring teacher. This is a 
significant and often overlooked fact. 

Only at its worst does a child’s home life encompass anything like the 
fragmentation of the school experience. Consider that experience: First, 
moving from adult to adult, year by year, each adult assuming a vast but 
temporary importance, and then — at the secondary level — moving through 
changing groups of adults and peers hour by hour throughout the day, and 
maybe even changing school buildings in the process. Who in this great 
rotation is watching out for the consistency and wholeness of the child’s 
growth if not the family? 

So the involvement of parents is inherent throughout the whole course of 
schooling — even if the parents never set foot in school. Obviously, though, 
increased contacts and cooperation between schools and parents could 
multiply the benefits of the continuity that parents and families provide in 
the upbringing and education of their children. More than a decade of 
research (see chapter 6) confirms this logic: Parent involvement increases 
student performance. It helps parents understand the expectations of 
teachers and the problems teachers face. It signals to the students that the 
school is not a separate world about whieh their parents know nothing. 
Equally important, however, parent involvement is a chance for teachers to 
learn more about the expectations, gifts, and problems of families — to learn 
more about their students and to express respect for children’s lives outside 
of school. 
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Bridging the gap. Where small community schools differ from large 
ones is in their potential for bringing the community together around the 
school. Simply by virtue of size, small schools stand a better chance of 
creating consensus about their schools. They are prime candidates for 
involving parents and community members, because they know who those 
people are and where to find them. Small schools can readily find out what 
resources their community members hold — special knowledge, special 
experiences, talents, hobbies, and so forth. 

In contrast to employers in urban areas, rural employers are likely to 
have employees whose children all attend one school, or at least schools in 
one system. Thus it behooves employers to pay attention to what happens 
in that school. It is also easier for the school and employer to identify ways 
to work together. A simple example might be letting parents out early on 
the day that the school is holding parent-teacher conferences. 

Parent and community involvement in the schools can help create a 
shared vision toward which all can work. It can trim duplicated effort — 
much needed where resources are scarce. It can open up ideas for new ways 
that the school can meet community needs. Perhaps parents need parenting 
classes, or their own introduction to computers, or on-site child care in 
order to participate in activities with their older children. Parent involve- 
ment can open up ideas for new ways that the community can serve the 
purposes of the school — business apprenticeships, guest teachers, or finan- 
cial assistance. 

Making Miracles 

Under the U.S. system of government, the right and the responsibility to 
provide for schooling belong to the state. The state requires that children go 
to some acceptable form of school; parents cannot choose not to educate 
their children, though in many states they can choose home schooling. So, 
in the United States, citizens must conform to the state’s insistence that 
children be schooled. But the fact that the state has the responsibility to 
provide for schooling also means that the state docs not have the right to 
give up on certain portions of the population (for instance, the poor or the 
disabled) or to provide different levels and qualities of education to differ- 
ent groups on the basis of race, religion, or income. Citizens have the right 
to hold the state accountable for fulfilling this responsibility. 

This is the context in which citizens can become advocates for educa- 
tion. Whether you arc concerned with your own child’s daily learning 
experiences, with the course offerings or teaching methods at your local 
school, or with the financial status or power politics of your school district, 
your participation is governed by the state's right and responsibility to 
educate children. 
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Nearly 200 years ago, a traveler from France, observing the youthful 
nation called the United States, remarked, 

These Americans are a peculiar people. If, in a local 
community, a citizen becomes aware of a human need 
that is not being met, he thereupon discusses the situation 
with his neighbors. Suddenly a committee comes into 
existence. The committee thereupon begins to operate on 
behalf of the need and a hew community function is 
established. It is like watching a miracle, because these 
citizens perform this act without a single reference to any 
bureaucracy, or any official agency. 

— Alexis de Tocqueville 

These miracles are still possible; they take place every day. Do not 
underestimate your contribution in this American context. You are already 
a citizen decision maker in your state’s educational system. States differ 
from one another in their handling of major issues. They often make 
changes to their policies as a result of citizen opinion, and there is now a lot 
of ferment at the state level, ferment that is undoing much that has been 
taken for granted— for example, age-grading (c.g., grouping all 8-ycar-olds 
together in something called “the third grade”), ncrm-refercnced testing 
(standardized achievement and IQ tests), and the assumption that bigger is 
always better. 




Chapter 2 
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W hat docs good education look like? Opinions have varied greatly 
over the decades and centuries. One important fact to bear in 
mind, however, is that only since about 1850 has the expectation 
that everyone would go to some place called “school” been very wide- 
spread. 

By 1900, however, almost all the white children in the United States 
were enrolled in elementary school. By 1965 almost all children in the 
nation were attending through high school. With more and more people 
going to places called “schools,” we forget that even when there were very 
few’ schools, “education” still took place. Learning is something people 
just do — they learn to talk, they learn to do things, they learn to make 
things, and many have learned to read quite well — all without a formal 
system of schooling as we know it today. 

Thus the question of what a good education looks like is not just a 
question of what you want to sec happening in school. It’s also a question 
about life — about what’s important in this world and the commitments one 
makes (to family, to neighbors, to the land, to ideas, and so forth). There is 
no single right answer, then, to the question of what a good education looks 
like. Good education comes in many forms. It reflects differing assess- 
ments of what’s important, different commitments, alternative ways to 
think about and encounter the world, and differing senses of personhood 
and community. 
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You can take on the mission of helping to decide what a good education 
is in your community and the best means of bringing that sort of education 
into your local school from the means at your disposal. This book aims to 
help you take account of many of the tools and ideas that really are at your 
disposal. 

This chapter talks about knowledge of facts, development of skills, and 
understanding as important purposes of education. Basically, it argues (and 
you may not agree!) that understanding is the big picture into which facts 
and skills fit. 



The Balancing Act: What Does Education 
Accomplish? 

Education is about the upbringing of children. Virtually all parents want 
to raise happy and capable children. We want our children to become 
responsible, skillful, competent, and caring adults. This is not an easy task. 
And the modern world makes it difficult in many ways. Most parents hold 
demanding jobs outside of the home, and people move around a lot so 
support networks are not what they used to be. People also play many roles 
during the course of a day: worker, parent, coach, cook, and counselor, to 
mention only a few. And the complexity of modern life increases as 
technology and commerce continue to shape and reshape how we work, 
with whom we work, and how wealth and income are created and distrib- 
uted. New developments in the use of computers to communicate (tele- 
communications) are remaking the world, much as machines remade the 
world during the industrial revolution. 

In this context, a good education is hard to find. It is even hard to define. 
Some observations are still possible, however. Education (whether good or 
ill) generally tries to help children 

• acquire factual knowledge, 

• develop skills, and 

• understand the world. 

Good education manages to do these three things well, but each educa- 
tional domain — factual knowledge, skill, and understanding — represents 
difficult work for teachers and for students. One can argue, however, that 
understanding the world is the greatest challenge. Most schools concen- 
trate on knowledge and skills, since it seems logical that understanding the 
world would depend on first acquiring knowledge and skills. Not so. Even 
small children possess an understanding of the world that develops natu- 
rally. If they did not, they could not learn to walk, climb steps, form 
meaningful sentences, or enjoy listening to books. In truth, understanding, 
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skills, and knowledge depend on each other. We become more skillful as 
we understand better, and we understand better as we know more. 

Acquiring knowledge. Traditionally, most people have believed that 
gaining factual knowledge is the most crucial and important part of school- 
ing. For this reason, roughly 75 percent of classroom time continues to be 
devoted to imparting factual knowledge through lecturing, explaining, 
drilling, and testing. The person imparting knowledge, of course, is the 
teacher, and the familiar classroom arrangement is organized with the 
teacher as the center of attention. Thus the teacher’s desk is traditionally 
positioned in the front of the classroom and rows of student desks are 
arranged facing the teacher. 

There is no doubt that factual knowledge is important. But overempha- 
sis on accumulating such knowledge can be a serious barrier to education! 
While facts and information are the easiest things to teach, they are also the 
easiest things to forget. If a student spends most of the day memorizing 
facts that are forgotten in a week or two (if not sooner), then precious time 
has been wasted. To be remembered, facts and information have to be 
attached (perhaps with the help of the teacher) to meaningful ideas. When 
facts and information are overemphasized, little time is left over for devel- 
oping understanding or for using facts to do or make something. The sheer 
amount of information available in the contemporary world makes overem- 
phasizing the acquisition of factual knowledge an obstacle to education. 

Some may suggest that schools teach only the most important informa- 
tion. However, when any of us begins to choose which body of knowledge 
is most important, we bring into play ideas and commitments that help us 
make the choice. These are probably the same ideas and commitments we 
want our children to understand and adopt as they grow up. These ideas and 
commitments could be regarded as the core of a good education. 

Developing skills. Skills arc the routines and habits people develop in 
order to do or make something. Knowledge sits in the mind; skills bring 
knowledge out into the open where it can be seen. People develop skills by 
acquiring knowledge; and they develop knowledge by exercising their 
skills. And as people become more and more skillful, their understanding 
of the world changes in impo.iant ways. Someone who acquires informa- 
tion about cars and develops the skills to maintain and repair cars, for 
instance, is likely to understand the world as it relates to cars quite differ- 
ently from someone who lacks such knowledge 3nd skill. 

Reading, writing, and mathematics arc the basic academic skills that 
schools seek to develop. The only problem is that sometimes, perhaps too 
often, students get the idea that reading, writing, and math arc deadly 
boring “subjects” and not essential tools for doing or making something. 
Part of the fault is that lessons often don’t help students learn much about 
how these tools get used by real people. It's not that reading, writing, and 

, 
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mathematics are irrelevant to students’ lives, but that many teachers are not 
themselves in a good position to reveal and emphasize that relevance to 
students, seldom having had firsthand experience in applying some of the 
skills they arc expected to teach. 

In addition to the basic skills, there are many other sorts of skills: 
athletic, social, mechanical, housekeeping, artistic, and even “thinking” 
skills. All of these sorts of skills can be learned in schools — if people think 
they are sufficiently important. Skills concern making and doing, rather 
than just knowing. Thinking skills, then, are directed at one sort of project 
or another — experiments, research reports, designs or plans, and analyses 
or summaries of ideas or events. 

Skills are difficult to develop, and they are more difficult, therefore, to 
teach. It takes a lot of practice to get reasonably good at doing something. 
But perhaps this is the reason that skills usually last longer than any 
particular factual knowledge we acquire. Doing something or making 
something provides a framework that gives value to the related facts and 
information. Developing a skill, then, makes facts and information memo- 
rable. 

Skills cannot be developed very well in a vacuum. Reading is not just an 
abstract operation — though it is often taught that way. The important thing 
about the skill of reading is its power to entertain, inform, or instruct us in 
our daily lives. Many people know how to read, but seldom read. That is 
why reading aloud to young children is so important: It shows them one of 
the purposes of reading — fun. 

We have often made the mistake of trying to teach skills the way we 
have long taught knowledge — as if they were facts and information. Wc 
have fractured skills into small units, teaching the units in isolation and 
testing for mastery before moving on to the next small unit, 'l'his procedure 
actually drives knowledge and skill apart, rendering both meaningless. In 
some classrooms, this is what the overuse of worksheets can do. 

Understanding the world. Even if schools routinely helped students 
put factual knowledge and skills together, it wouldn’t be enough. Under- 
standing the world is, by far, the most difficult thing to teach. Actually, 
understanding is not really directly taught . Instead, good teachers elicit 
understanding because students “come to an understanding” chiefly by 
putting things together for themselves. Good teachers help by nurturing, 
coaching, challenging, and sharing (their own understandings) with stu- 
dents. 

In this sense, students “understand” when they grasp for themselves the 
meaning of their own lives in relationship to their families and communi- 
ties, and when they have begun to grasp important ideas. This process of 
coming to understand begins at birth and goes on throughout life. Fulfilling 




Box 2.1 



Unlike verbal memories, something understood does not need to be 
exercised in order to be retained. This then, is the kind of learning that 
lasts for a lifetime and is of the greatest importance in the use of our 
minds and the conduct of our lives. 

From: Adler, M. (1984). The Paidcia program: An educational syllabus, p. 
182. New York: Macmillan. 



this part of the educational mission is not something that can be turned over 
entirely to the schools because it concerns commitments and judgments — 
meanings and values that extend far beyond the domain of the school. 

Understanding is at least as useful as skills and knowledge. Think of 
understanding as a kind of navigational ability. Seeing the big picture — 
putting knowledge and skills together with commitments and ideas in a way 
that is meaningful — helps us move around successfully in the world. We 
know what’s going on. 



Historical Shifts in Education Reform 

For roughly 125 years, American public education has been moving 
away from small, citizen-controlled, rural schools toward large, 
professionally-controlled, urban schools. To be sure, this change repre- 
sents a profound shift in Americans’ understanding, not just of schooling, 
but of education itself. For better and for worse, today’s complex system of 
schooling developed in response to specific historical forces. These forces 
included immigration, the rapid growth of cities, developments in science 
and technology and business, and Americans’ appetite for more and more 
schooling. Just two generations ago, it was common for people not to finish 
the eighth grade. Today, it is uncommon for people not to finish high 
school. As a nation we arc certainly more “schooled,” and perhaps even 
better educated, than ever (see Box 2.2 for the comments of David Berliner, 
a thoughtful chronicler of teaching and learning in America). 

It makes sense to stop and think about these changes — to consider 
whether what you have is really what you want. Docs your school system 
serve the purposes of education as well as you want? In some communities, 
it does. But the ariival of the information age or postindustrial society has 
ushered in a period of intense scrutiny of our complex, large-scale system 
of schools. The number of reports that question the effectiveness of our 
schools — from various vantage points — would fill a library; and they have 
been accumulating for decades. 

In fact, in the United States a system of schooling was designed to meet 
the requirements of the industrial age. As the industrial age draws to a 
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Box 2.2 

David Berliner on the Quality of American Education 

What may we reasonably conclude from these studies of standard- 
ized tests? First, there is no convincing evidence of a decline in 
standardized test performance. This is true of intelligence tests, the 
SAT, the NAHP (National Assessment of Educational Progress) 
tests, and the standardized achievement tests used by local school 
districts. If any case for change in these scores can be made, it is that 
the standardized aptitude and achievement test scores are going up, 
not down. Educators working under almost intolerable conditions in 
some settings have not as a group failed society. Rather, it appears 
that society has failed education. It is incredibly difficult to keep 
academic achievement constant or improve it with increasing num- 
bers of poor children, unhealthy children, children from dysfunc- 
tional families, and children from dysfunctional neighborhoods. Yet 
the public school system of the United States has actually done 
remarkably well as it receives, instructs, and nurtures children who 
are poor, without health care, and from families and neighborhoods 
that barely function. Moreover,. ..they have done this with quite 
reasonable budgets too. 

It is my belief that the American school system, as a whole, has 
been and continues to be a remarkable success. The campaign to 
discredit it and to blame it for the ills of our nation leads inevitably to 
making the wrong decisions about what to fix. Greater school 
improvement will come from providing poor people with jobs that 
pay enough to allow them to live with dignity, than from all the 
fooling around wc can do with curriculum and instruction, or with 
standards and tests.... It is time for us to inform the politicians and 
business leaders of America that we cannot solve all the problems 
that they are creating. Wc will no longer take the blame for their 
actions. All of us in ihis nation must find ways to help each family 
live with dignity, so those families can give their children hope. 
Education is irrelevant to those without hope, and succeeds remark- 
ably well for those who have it. 

From: Berliner, D. (1993). Educational reform in an era of disinformation. 
Education Policy Analysis Archives, 1(2), 44-45. 



close, the faults of this system have become more obvious to more people 
than ever before. But there have always been critics of the factory model of 
schooling, and for good reason. 

The factory model was designed to sort students into probable destinies. 
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That is, the children of factory workers would get a form of schooling that 
would suit them to factory work, whereas the children of executives would 
get a form of schooling that would suit them to management roles. Almost 
all students were taught to be on time, to follow directions, and to tolerate 
boredom. The methods of managing schools were also imported directly 
from factories. People even began to talk about children as “the products" 
of the school. Most people now agree that following an industrial model 
has not promoted learning very well. 

The point is not that we once had a good system of schooling, which has 
now grown out of date. On the contrary, one could argue that we made 
some dubious choices about education in the past; certainly, we need to 
rethink our choices now as people all over the world struggle to adjust to 
accelerated changes brought on by computers and other technology. Local 
rural communities can and should voice their concerns; greater variety in 
how schools are run and the commitments they reflect may well be part of 
a system that cultivates true education. 

These days, one hears much talk about the need to design schools for the 
21st century. Perhaps such talk means that instead of a factory model wc 
need a computer model. In fact, the term being promoted these days for 
such schooling is the virtual school or even hyperlearning . The virtual 
school is a completely computerized school that may not even be housed in 
a school building but rather in people’s homes, community centers, work- 
places, and so forth. In the words of one commentator, virtual schooling 
will accomplish everything “faster, better, cheaper.” 1 

It can sound exciting. But before making the switch to virtual school- 
ing, we need to know more. The basic issue is not whether schooling uses 
all the latest inventions, but how well it cares for children and youth; how 
it tics knowledge, skills, and understanding together; and how it contrib- 
utes to the quality of life in our families, communities, and the world at 
large. Some critics believe that schooling that merely follows the lead of 
technology — whether fashioned after factories or computers — is bound to 
end up as m/seducation. 

Though the 21st century argument is too simple a view of schooling, 
many of the points raised in its defense have merit (see Box 2.3). Schools 
should make wise use of computer technology; it would be a good thing to 
nurture students’ capacities to think; we do need instruction that integrates 
skills and knowledge; and our society would indeed be a better place if we 
nurtured thoughtfulness more widely. 



1 Pcrclman, L. (1992, December 10). Hypcrlcarning: Clinton a greatest opportu- 
nity for change. Discovery Institute Inquiry, pp. 1-12. 
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Box 2.3 

Schooling and the 21st Century (A View from 1986) 

Much of our system of elementary and secondary education evolved 
in the context of an economy based on mass production... 

The skills needed now are not routine. Our economy will be 
increasingly dependent on people who. ..possess a feeling for math- 
ematical concepts and the ways in which they can be applied to 
difficult problems, an ability to sec patterns of meaning where others 
sec only confusion; a cultivated creativity that leads them to new 
problems, new products, and new services. ..and.. .the ability to work 
with other people in complex organizational environments where 
work groups must decide for themselves how to get the job done. 

Such people will. ..not come to the workplace knowing all they 
have to know, but knowing how to figure out what they need to know, 
where to get it, and how to make meaning out of it. 

Success, then, depends on the whole society coming to place a 
much higher value not just on schooling but on learning. This 
demands a redefinition of the purposes of schooling, one that goes 
way beyond the inculcation of routine skills and the acquisition of a 
stock of facts. An economy based on people who think for a living 
requires schools dedicated to the creation of environments in which 
students become very adept at thinking for themselves, places where 
they master the art of learning and acquire a strong taste for it. 

From: Carnegie Corporation of New York. (1986). A nation prepared: 
Teachers for the 21st century . The report of the Task Force on Teaching as 
a Profession. Hyattsville, MD: Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy, pp. 15, 20-21. 



What makes up a true education — good schooling as opposed to 
miseducation — consists of learning that, though of great value, was ra- 
tioned out to only a small group in the past. In the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, school leaders believed in a system of rationing, because it was 
thought that most people (including women and people of color) could 
never learn very much. Why waste resources on them? This view has 
moderated during the last half of the 20th century. The idea that all children 
are natural learners capable of a lot more than we can predict has taken hold 
in recent years. 

Reading, writing, and mathematics have always been at the heart of a 
Western education, not as simple skills dissociated from the world, but as 
the means for gaining understanding and the background needed to negoti- 
ate the world. The most serious omission in the factory model was that it 
presented reading, writing, and mathematics as a set of fragmented skills 
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taught in isolation from their use or enjoyment. In fact, the factory model 
demonstrated little respect for reading, writing, and mathematics. In 
essence, it ignored skill and understanding and concentrated on facts and 
information (knowledge). For too long, our instructional methods have 
emphasized “pouring in” knowledge. Our dominant method of teaching 
and of organizing schools and classrooms has emphasized passivity and 
content coverage (getting through the textbook) rather than the students’ 
quest for understanding and meaning (see Box 2.4). 



Social and Political Forces Driving Consolidation 

The modern approach to gaining “good education” has been played out 
most dramatically in rural America. Throughout the 20th century, Ameri- 
can schools and school districts have been combined and recombined into 
ever larger units. This is a rural story because, until 1917, over 50 percent 
of Americans lived in rural areas: One-teacher and two-teacher schools 
(the 19th century model of schooling) went out of existence in droves. 

The consolidation of rural schools, many scholars and citizens argue, 
contributes to the destruction of rural schools. Paul Theobald, a leading 
rural scholar, says flatly that America now has too few schools. Instead of 
consolidating and closing schools, he says, we should be building more 
schools and they should be small. Schools keep children in a community. 
And when they arc small, and class sizes arc smaller, more adults — adults 
who know, care about, and attend to them closely as their community’s 
children — surround children, give them guidance, and arc there to inter- 
vene when trouble comes. 

The century-long school consolidation process corresponds closely to 
the industrial age and its characteristics: centralization, specialization, and 
standardization. In a sense, small communities during the 19th and 20th 

Box 2.4 

New Literacies for Old 

The new literacy. ..goes beyond mere reading and writing 
ability.. .and beyond the current requirements for a high school 
diploma. It now includes capacities once demanded only of a privi- 
leged, college-bound elite: to think critically and creatively, solve 
problems, exercise judgment, and learn new skills and knowledge 
throughout a life time. What at the beginning of the twentieth century 
was 3 high standard for a few has apparently become, in the minds of 
a good many powerful people, a desideratum for all. 

From: Brown, R. (I 991). Schools of thought: How the politics of literacy 
shape thinking in the classroom . San Francisco: Jossev-Bass, pp. xii, xviii. 
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centuries were also consolidated into cities and suburbs. Urban creep 
remains a concern among rural places located near cities and suburban 
sprawl. 

From the late 19th century onward, the password of schooling through- 
out America came to be efficiency. State laws and constitutions often 
contain language (adopted in the early 20th century) that calls for the 
government to maintain “thorough and efficient” systems of schooling. 
During virtually all of this time, schools in rural areas have been roundly 
criticized as inefficient, largely due to their small size. Time and again, it 
has been said that rural schools were too small to be efficient in purchasing 
equipment and supplies, providing scope for educational specialists, or 
offering a rich curriculum; too isclated to offer social stimulation or to 
attract and retain good teachers; and too poor to pay adequate salaries. The 
industrial-age solution? Make bigger rural schools. 

And that is precisely what has happened, and continues to happen. In the 
1949-1950 school year, 25.1 million children were enrolled in about 152,500 
public schools. Forty years later, 40.5 million chilurcn were enrolled in 
about 84,600 public schools. That is, while the number of children in 
school increased by about 60 percent, the number of schools decreased by 
about 45 percent! During this time period, in fact, about 60,000 one- 
teacher schools (mostly in rural areas) were closed. 2 

In essence, rural schools have been made to get in line with the norm for 
urban and suburban areas. Yet, rural schools in most places are still much 
smaller than the schools in urban and suburban areas. On that basis, in fact, 
they are still too often judged to be deficient: The supposed negatives of 
rural schools seem to persist no matter what. The opinion often — though 
not by any means always — held by state officials is that a small rural school 
cannot offer a good education. 

The story of private schooling should cause us to question this view. 
During the same years that small public schools in rural areas were being 
closed, small private schools were opening. Between 1949-1950 and 1989- 
1990, the number of private schools doubled. And their enrollments arc 
much smaller than in public schools. In all locations, from urban to rural, 
private schools arc much smaller than public schools containing the same 
grades. 

The contrast between public and private school size is extreme at the 
high school level. Conventional thinking says high school enrollments 
need to be really large — at least 1,000 students in many accounts. How- 



2 Grymcs,J. A.,&Harwarth, I. B. (1992). Historical trends: State education facts, 
1969-1989. Washington, DC National Center for Hducation Statistics. (ERIC' 
Document Reproduction Scrvit ’ No. FD 351 366) 
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ever, 47 percent of private schools containing a 12th grade enroll fewer 
than 150 students. The similar figure for public schools is 14 percent. Even 
in urban areas, 40 percent of private high schools enroll fewer than 150 
students and only 1 2 percent enroll more than 750. But 66 percent of public 
high schools enroll more than 750 students in urban areas. Small size is 
considered a distinct advantage among educators and parents involved with 
private schools. There is little doubt that small private schools can offer a 
good education; likewise, small, rural public schools can offer a good 
education. What they can’t do in a cost-efficient manner is look and act like 
smaller-scaled versions of comprehensive metropolitan middle and high 
schools. 

Rural citizens usually understand consolidation, but it commonly cre- 
ates crisis in rural areas. Frequently, the community regards its school 
possessively, believing the school belongs to the community. However, 
court cases and laws take a much different view. Again and again, state 
legislatures and courts — and even the U.S. Supreme Court 3 — have made it 
clear that legislatures and state departments of education have the right to 
create and disband school districts and that local school boards have a 
similar right to create and close schools. School districts and school 
attendance areas — unlike counties, townships, or towns — are not viewed as 
governmental regions in which citizens’ rights arc officially granted. A 
state may provide in law that decisions to close a school be put before the 
voters, but this provision is not commonplace. 

Of course, attempts by the state or local school board to close schools are 
sometimes effectively countered by community members. In these cases, 
however, the community either convinces the involved decision makers 
that practical alternatives exist, or they bring sufficient power to bear that 
the plans arc abandoned. Often, of course, both tactics come into play when 
consolidation moves arc defeated. 

The next part of this chapter gives you information about alternatives to 
consolidation, all based on solid studies of key issues related to school size. 
Chapter 5 considers the issue of power — that is, getting organized to make 
a forceful case. But before you consider any of these matters — before you 
choose sides — you first have to take hold of the issue and understand it. 
Sometimes consolidation makes sense for communities! It always makes 
some kind of sense to somebody; it is important to find out what sense it 
makes, and to whom. Taking hold of the consolidation issue means 
informing yourself about the relationship between school size and the 
quality of programs offered, about what factors influence student achieve- 
ment (what they learn) and attainnic'* (how far they advance through the 



' Example: Gong L.um v. Rice, S. Ct. 91 ( I92X). 
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school system), and about the financial circumstances affecting rural schools. 

If you seriously wish to sec the school(s) in your community offer 
children a good education, then you will want to consider the situation 
objectively. Acknowledge your school’s weak spots, identify its strengths, 
seek options open-mindedly, and develop plans tailored to your community’s 
unique blend of need, circumstance, and values. 

Before proceeding further, we need to point out the connection between 
consolidation as a local issue and consolidation as a state policy . Consoli- 
dation commonly arises within a community because it has already been 
favored as a policy at the state level. But state departments do not 
necessarily spell out this policy directly. They may even deny that they 
have such a policy. But where there arc financial incentives and special 
services offered to districts or schools that consolidate, where there is a 
funding formula that favors larger schools, where there are guidelines for 
“optimal school size,” where there is undue attention paid to certain large 
schools as “models” for the state, there may well be a consolidation agenda 
at the state level — a policy climate that favors the creation and maintenance 
of large schools. 

In order to appreciate the scope of a state’s responsibility, you should 
know that the federal constitution says nothing about education. Schooling 
in the United States is what is known as a “reserved right.” Because the 
U.S. constitution is silent about education, the right and responsibility for 
schooling is a matter for each state. This is not the case in many nations, 
and, in the United States, this situation has created a system that is very 
different from, say, the French or Japanese or German systems. 

The individual state in the United States is responsible for conducting 
schooling as fairly as possible and for ensuring the quality of education. 
Furthermore, in many states (particularly in the South) it bears most of the 
responsibility for actually funding the school system. The state’s right to 
create policies toward these ends cannot be challenged (see Box 2.5). 

States consolidate schools and districts, in large part, because policy 
makers firmly believe that economies of scale save money and improve 
schools. Economies of scale is a business concept. The idea is that larger 
units result in greater purchasing power and increased opportunities to 
streamline production (for example, through specialization). This sort of 
thinking leads to schools that resemble one another in many ways, wher- 
ever you go. Differences persist, of course, but when all schools arc held to 
very similar standards, the extent of those differences (both good and bad) 
arc held in check. Large scale, for some people, is a tool for reducing 
variability. That’s part of what standardization means. 

Small rural schools, however, especially need the latitude to develop 
ways to work with their communities to offer the kind of schooling that 
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Box 2.5 

The Expanding Role of State Government 

In recent years, under the leadership of the nation’s governors, 
state influence has increased. Recent initiatives at the national level 
(for example, development of the National Education Goals, the 
provisions of the Goals 2000 legislation, the movement toward 
national standards for various school subjects, and new efforts in 
assessment and data-gathering) are likely to increase this influence. 
In this context, it is more important than ever before that the voice of 
community members and local educators be heard. Most officials 
recognize this fact, but providing for that voice to be heard is also a 
community’s responsibility to itself. 



nurtures a good education. They can do this on their own terms in ways that 
minimize their weaknesses and maximize their strengths — if communities 
and educators make plans together and work productively with the state 
agencies that set many of the rules that schools in a given state are supposed 
to follow. 

Momentous social and economic changes accompany the end of the 
industrial age. A lot of work and thought is going into defining what good 
education looks like. These trends, we believe and hope, combine to create 
a context in which small rural schools can make a much greater impact on 
their students and their communities than at any time in the past 30 years. 
But first of all, schools must know what community they arc serving and by 
what criteria they will be judged — both by that community and by the state. 

States are not generally disposed to sec things from the perspective of a 
local community; indeed, local communities are often portrayed as 
“enemies of progress” when they oppose consolidation. But you and your 
neighbors, working together, can help clarify the real effects of policies and 
suggest alternatives to policy makers. Officials can be educated, and they 
arc usually susceptible to effectively organized public opinion. 

It is true that most of the official rights lie with state departments of 
education and local school boards. Concerted public opinion and action 
works unofficially , which actually means you have a wider array of pur- 
poses, strategies, and tactics at your disposal. It may also mean that you can 
respond more quickly and more vigorously than can most state agencies. 

Consolidation on the local level. What does consolidation on the state 
agenda mean for you on the local level? Depending on the degree of 
pressure from the state, it is likely to mean one or more of the following 
things: 
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• Your local board may be under extreme pressure to follow the state’s 
agenda, regardless of local opinion or the specifics of the local situation. 

• Since the consolidation issue often evokes a strong emotional response, 
your community will be inclined to polarize over this issue rather than to 
take the time and effort to study what is best, given the facts. 

• Through creating the agenda, those who favor consolidation will have a 
powerful advantage over those who wish to study the situation and those 
who oppose consolidation. 

• It may be necessary to challenge state-level assumptions in order to 
create a climate in which local deliberations can proceed openly and 
creatively. 

• It is up to your community to do your local homework, relating your 
particular situation to the policy. By their very nature, statewide policies 
have difficulty accounting for local circumstances, which can vary 
tremendously within a single state. 

A state policy that promotes consolidation will likely mask the differ- 
ence between issues directly related to school size and issues related to 
ruralness . A study of small schools in New York State, for instance, 
concluded that “none of the organizational alternatives we studied can 
eliminate the extra cost of providing education in rural settings .’' 4 Popula- 
tion sparsity (ruralness) is what necessitates small schools in rural areas; 
making bigger schools involves added transportation costs, for instance, 
and students can be transported only so far. In other words, providing the 
same services in rural areas as those provided elsewhere almost always 
costs more money. Consolidation is not necessarily a cost-saving measure. 

Consolidation on the local level involves a lot of issues: the role of the 
school as a social center; the effects on the jobs of community members 
(bus drivers, teachers, administrators, custodians); parents’ concern for the 
well-being of their children; power struggles among interest groups; and 
differing views of what a good education might be. 

When consolidation crops up as a proposal, it usually divides communi- 
ties. Often communities polarize into the pros and the cons, with profes- 
sional educators and some community members generally favoring the 
plan, and other community members and some professional educators 
opposing it. In general, consolidation efforts have been undertaken with 
guidance from the education profession. This doesn’t mean that all local 



1 Monk. D. H„ & Haller, E. J. (1986). Organizational alternatives for small rural 
schools. Final refwrt to the legislature of the state of New York. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University. {ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 281 (>94) 
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teachers and administrators fall in line with professional consensus. In fact, 
the consensus is changing, and many leading educators have become firm 
supporters of the need to create and maintain small schools (see Box 2.6). 

Obviously, this handbook is not intended as a tool for people who want 
to make schools larger! Neither is it intended as a tool for people who want 
to ignore the important facts and ideas concerning consolidation and school 
size generally. Consolidation and school closings are usually painful for 
many people. But sometimes it will make sense to close a school. 

The point is that closures should take place for good reasons, and in 
giving the reasons and developing plans (including alternatives to closure), 
community members should be active and knowledgeable partners. The 
last section of this chapter is intended to help educators and community 
members access the knowledge they need about consolidation and school 
size. This knowledge is part of what you need to know in order to assess 
your local situation. It is not about how to organize for action (see chapter 
5 for a discussion of getting organized). 

Bigger May Not be Better: Addressing the “Hard" 
Issues 

Whether consolidation involves a rural school or a school district, the 
issues on which people build their arguments arc quite similar. Those who 
favor consolidation stress financial efficiency, improvement of facilities, 
and increased breadth of course offerings. Those who oppose consolida- 
tion stress small class size, school climate, and student and family partici- 
pation. 

School consolidation is usually promoted as school reform, and the 
underlying presumption (until recently) has been that “bigger is better." 
According to researchers David Monk and Emil Haller, school reform 
concerns can be roughly divided into “hard" and “soft" issues. 5 Hard issues 
include student achievement (for instance, standardized test scores); breadth 
and depth of course offerings; increased accountability for professional 
staff; and higher salaries for teachers. Soft issues focus more on the social 
aspects of schools: school climate, extracurricular participation, parent 
involvement, and decentralized decision making. 

One reason that those who oppose consolidation often lose the political 
fight may be that they do not adequately address the “hard" issues empha- 
sized by the other side — course offerings, costs, and achievement. Instead, 



' Haller, E. J., & Monk, D. H. (1988, Nov). New reforms, old reforms, and the 
consolidation of small rural schools. Educutiotuil Administration Quarterly, 24{ 4), 
470-483. 
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Box 2.6 

SERGIO VANNI, GOODLAD, BOYER, AND HUSEN 
On Small Schools 

Each of these excerpts was written by a renowned national school 
reformer (that is, not by someone particularly dedicated to rural 
schools or to preserving small schools). 

Ernest Boyer and John Goodlad are both widely known and re- 
spected for many studies about what schools are like and how to 
improve them; Torsten Husen is an internationally known scholar 
whose specialty is student achievement research; and Thomas 
Scrgiovanni’s specialty is school leadership and supervision. 

Boyer, E. (1983). High school: A report on secondary education in 
America . Philadelphia: Harper & Row. 

Large schools include a substantial group of “outsiders,” students 
with poor academic records anct no extracurricular involvement, a 
group almost unknown in smail schools, (p. 234) 

It is difficult to say when a school is too big, the point where 
schools-within-a-school should be introduced. We do suggest, how- 
ever, that schools enrolling 1,500 to 2,000 students are good candi- 
dates for reorganization into smaller units of several hundred each. (p. 
235) 

Large high schools.. .should reorganize themselves into smaller 
units.. .to establish a more cohesive, more supportive social setting for 
all students, (pp. 314-315) 

Goodlad, J. (1984). A place called school: Prospects for the future. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 

It is not impossible to have a good large school; it is simply more 
difficult. What are the defensible reasons for operating an elementary 
school of more than a dozen teachers and 300 boys and girls? 1 can 
think of none. (p. 309) 

Indeed, 1 would not want to face the challenge of justifying a 
senior, let alone junior, high of more than 500 to 600 students, (p. 
310) 

Recent research summaries raise fundamental questions about the 
assumed cost and programmatic advantages of increased school size, 
especially when weighed against disadvantages such as increased 
anonymity of students and greater impersonality in the student-teacher 
relationship, (p. 338) 
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Husln, T. (1985). The school in the achievement-oriented society: 
Crisis and reform. Phi Delta Kappan, 66(6), 398-402. 

In a system in which individuals are familiar with one another, 
social relations can remain informal; those who break the rules are 
easily identified and subjected to social sanctions. But in a large 
organization — one in which individuals do not know everyone else — 
an elaborate system of rules and formal proceedings replaces the 
informal, social means of control. At the same time, the size and 
complexity of the organization force it to become hierarchical, (p. 
400) 

Large schools with formally structured social contacts tend to 
fragment students’ contact with adults in the schools.... Instruction 
becomes increasingly divided among teachers with specialized com- 
petencies.... Different aspects of individual children are parceled out 
among the specialists, (p. 400) 

One of the consequences of fragmented caretaking with compart- 
mentalized services is that children become reluctant to “invest” in a 
particular adult. When this happens, discipline problems ensue, (p. 
400) 

We must take steps to make schools smaller, (p. 401) 

Most [real] education occurs in small, close communities.... In 
urban, bureaucratized society, more attention is paid to the superficial 
qualities of individuals than to deeper character traits, which can be 
discovered only through close and prolonged contact. This is also true 
of schooling, and any attempt to come to grips with today’s troubled 
schools must consider how to establish more self-directed schools 
with closer ties to parents and to the surrounding community, (p. 402) 

Sergiovanni, T, (1993, April). Organizations or communities? 
Changing the metaphor changes the theory. Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, GA. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 376 008) 

Community. ..will mean the dissolution of the high school as we 
now know it into several small schools rarely exceeding 300 or so 
students.... Elementary schools would have to give serious consider- 
ation to organizing themselves into smaller and probably multiaged 
families, (pp. 17-18) 
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they stick to the “soft” issues. As a result, their arguments do not hit the 
opposition convincingly; and, remember, the ones who are behind most 
calls for consolidation are people in state agencies, people with the right to 
decide if a school should be closed or if districts should be combined. 
Arguments put to state and local education agencies and to school boards 
and officials need to be convincing . A politically strong case for retaining 
schools in small rural communities, therefore, needs to handle the “hard” 
issues directly and creatively. 

This section of the chapter challenges some of the assumptions of the 
biggcr-is-better mentality with the results of research studies. We have 
tried to make this a straightforward discussion that anybody can under- 
stand. One thing may not be obvious, though: The hard issues of school 
finance cannot be separated from the finances of families or from local 
economic conditions. We suggest, therefore, that some of the “hard” issues 
arc not being considered in their proper context. For example, removing 
schools from local communities may, on one hand, result in some short- 
term savings, but the closing may also weaken the potential for community 
improvement or even survival. On the other hand, getting the community 
involved to make the school a better place would be a worthy investment — 
for the community and its children. There is a similar connection between 
most of the “soft” issues and one or more of the “hard” issues. 

One final warning. Most communities arc not going to make their 
decision solely on the basis of research findings, nor should you. You must 
also consider the goals and values of your community, and how the research 
relates to your particular situation. But research can help you get beyond 
the unexamined arguments with which consolidation schemes arc some- 
times defended. More important, in the long run, it can help you explore 
what will really best serve your children and your community. 

Course offerings. One common justification for consolidating schools 
is the assumed need to expand high school course offerings. The charge is 
made that small high schools cannot provide a curriculum with adequate 
breadth and depth to meet students’ diverse needs. 

David Monk and colleagues at Cornell University arc perhaps the 
experts on this topic. 6 They suggest that the curriculum argument for 
consolidation has been significantly overstated. In general, a total high 
school enrollment of 400 students is enough to allow a high school to 
provide an adequately broad and deep curriculum. Increases in the size of 



f ‘ Monk, D. 11., & Haller, F. J. (1993, Spring). Predictors of high school academic 
course offerings: The role of school size. American Educational Research Journal, 
W),3-21. 
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very small schools produce greater gains than increases in the size of larger 
schools. Thus* increasing enrollment from 100 to 200 may make a big 
difference; increasing from 200 to 400 will probably make less of a 
difference; and increases above 400 are uneven in the schools studied. 

Monk and colleagues also note that a school enrollment above 400 
merely presents the opportunity to provide a rich curriculum. It does not 
ensure actual provision. In other words, whether or not a high school 
provides an adequately broad and deep curriculum depends on leadership. 

Whatever the size of the school, schools can offer appropriate courses 
that meet evident needs (depending on the characteristics of communities 
and students) or, as is not uncommon in this research, they can fail to do so. 
The 400-student threshold merely makes it easier for good leadership to 
fulfill its responsibilities with respect to depth and breadth of course 
offerings. 

But the nature of an “adequate” curriculum is also at issue. The national 
studies suggest one standard; The presence of a range of specialized 
academic and vocational courses from remedial to advanced levels. For 
communities operating very small high schools (particularly those with 
fewer than 400 students), the suburban sort of high school may not respond 
to local circumstances. For instance, a much more narrowly focused 
academic curriculum can produce high levels of achievement even when 
cmollmcnts are quite small. This model may account for the success of 
Catholic high schools, which, even in urban areas, are much smaller than 
their public counterparts. 

Thus, while variety of course offerings is a serious issue, you need to be 
aware that offering a larger number of courses is only marginally related to 
offering a good education. Why? There is little relationship between the 
number of courses a school offers and overall student achievement. There 
are several reasons for this. First, in many cases, additional course offer- 
ings are not advanced courses in core academic subjects. Instead, they may 
be remedial or enrichment courses. Second, relatively few students take 
advantage of the additional courses, whether advanced, remedial, or enrich- 
ment. Third, nothing guarantees that more course offerings lead to a well- 
coordinated and well-conceived curriculum, where one course leads 
directly to another, and where the overall program fits together in ways that 
make sense. There is a difference between offering a smorgasbord and 
ensuring that people eat a well-balanced me.. . Finally, the number of 
courses offered has no relationship to the quality of instruction. Challeng- 
ing students widely and deeply with fewer well-taught courses, which 
together form a coherent whole, will advance their learning a good deal 
more than an unrelated assortment. 
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All of this suggests that the number of course offerings is much too 
vague a yardstick for assessing the worth of a curriculum. Instead, you 
need to assess your actual offerings against state requirements, against core 
programs in other schools, and against the expectations of the community, 
including the community 's expectations for postsecondary education. Docs 
your school, indeed, lack some important courses (like foreign languages 
and advanced courses in math and science)? You need to see if everything 
fits together in a way that makes sense (“curriculum coordination”), par- 
ticularly in a way that makes sense in light of local circumstances. 

There are a lot of questions to consider when the issue is curriculum, and 
the easy notion that just offering more courses is the best course of action is 
a hazardous simplification (see Box 2.7 for some questions to ask). 

Student achievement. The positive effects of small school size on 
students’ altitudes and satisfaction, extracurricular participation, attach- 
ment to school, and attendance have been confirmed by decades of research 
findings, according to William Fowler, a researcher with the National 
Center for Education Statistics. That is, the “soft” issues of school reform 
as it relates to small size are definitely confirmed by research. 

But studies continue to examine the unique influence of school and 
district size on student achievement. Early studies (from 1924 to 1974) that 
examined school size tried to answer the question, “What is the best size for 
elementary schools and high schools?” The answer depended, however, on 
what was used to judge “the best.” Some studies looked at “input” (for 
example, costs and teachers’ credentials), whereas others looked at “out- 
put” (for example, achievement). Input studies determined that schools 
needed to be about twice the size determined by output studies. But, even 
the early studies did not recommend dramatic increases in school size as a 
means of improving student achievement. 

During the past decade, researchers have continued to study achieve- 
ment as it relates to school size. When all else is held equal, comparisons of 
schools and districts based on differences in enrollment generally favor 
smaller units. The key phrase here is “when all else is held equal.” Thanks 
to new technologies and improved data collections, researchers can now 
sort out the influence of schbol size from other powerful influences, such as 
family resources and previous levels of student achievement. Such 
research techniques were not available to previous generations of observ- 
ers. The earlier studies tended not to find much difference at all in the 
achievement of students in small and large schools. 

The newer studies, employing better methods, however, uncover a 
negative relationship between school (or district) size and student achieve- 
ment. That is, the lower the enrollment, the higher the achievement. The 
advantage to small schools might come from the effect of small size on the 
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Box 2.7 

Questions for Curriculum Development 

• How do people want to challenge students to grow and learn? 

• What arc the goals for students ? 

• What commitments will the community make? 

• Does the community want to send more children to college? 

• Does the community want to see fewer children in remedial courses? 

• Can some courses be done away with? 

• Can scheduling patterns change for the better? 

• Can counseling be changed to help students take more challenging 
courses? 

achievement of disadvantaged students. One 1993 study of students in 
Alaska found that small elementary schools benefitted disadvantaged stu- 
dents most by making poverty and other challenges less of a factor in school 
achievement. 7 A 1988 study of achievement in California schools and 
districts found that students in low-income communities performed much 
better in small schools, whereas students in high-income communities 
performed somewhat better in large schools. 8 Logic suggests that if there 
arc more low-incomc communities in a state than high-income communi- 
ties, overall achievement will be better if schools arc smaller. 

Most studies have relied on standardized achievement tests, which 
attempt to measure students' basic skills. But maybe these tests are 
overlooking other important learning. One 1993 study investigated whether 
or not large schools do a better job teaching higher-order thinking skills 
than do small schools. 9 With higher-order thinking items as the measure of 
achievement, the researchers found no significant difference in the perfor- 
mance of students in small rural high schools and larger high schools in 
more urbanized areas. (See chapter 6 for further descriptions of the studies 
described here.) 

’ Huang. G., & Howley, C. B. (1993). Mitigating disadvantage: Effects of small- 
scale schooling on students’ achievement in Alaska. Journal of Research in Rural 
Education, 9(3). 137-149. 

• Fricdkin, N., & Nccochca, J. (1988). School system size and performance: A 
contingency perspective. Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, 10(3), 237- 
249. 

9 Haller, F... Monk, D., & Tien, L. (1993). Small schools and higher-order thinking 
skills. Journal of Research in Rural Education, 9(2), 66-73. 
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Box 2.8 

Doing a Few Things Well 

The search for a reasonable set of core courses is one of the 
hallmarks of the current education reform movement nationwide. It is 
fascinating to see both conservative documents. ..and liberal reports. ..all 
united by their call for a narrower, more unified and focused curricu- 
lum.... Although they. ..differ considerably on the specific content, no 
one is advocating the idea that more courses, more options, more 
tracks, and more of a “cafeteria” approach to curriculum will enhance 
educational quality. This emerging national consensus on the need for 
a leaner, stronger curriculum. ..means that small rural high schools, in 
particular, can no longer be complacent about the “gaps” in their 
ability to provide students with first-rate instruction in all essential 
areas.... Most important, however, this trend in educational reform 
should give small rural schools a new lease on life and a renewed 
sense of iheir own capacity for educational excellence.... Small, rural 
schools should thrive in an era that honors a limited, focused, well- 
rounded curriculum.... When a premium is placed on doing a few 
things well, rather than trying to be all things to all people, small rural 
schools arc in a position to compete successfully with larger sys- 
tems — and to excel. 

From: Sher, J. P. (1988). Class dismissed: Examining Nebraska's rural 
education debate, p. 15. Chapel Hill, NC: Rural Education and Develop- 
ment. (ERIC Document Rcpioduction Service No. ED 305 194) 



Apparently, then, it is true that some of the things private schools claim 
to do well, small public schools (probably with a more financially chal- 
lenged group of students) arc also doing well. This news, however, is 
hardly ever celebrated. That doesn’t make the contributions of small rural 
schools less real (sec Box 2.8). 

Economies of scale (financial efficiency). Our society is based on a 
successful commitment to free trade and enterprise. According to Jane 
Jacobs, who studies the economies of urban and rural areas, the fundamen- 
tal values that energize this commitment include case, convenience, and 
low cost. Efficiency in production and marketing translates these values 
into reality. 

All sorts of economies are realized by conducting business on a suffi- 
ciently large scale: economics in purchasing, administration, assembly, 
shipping, marketing — the list goes on and on. The location of a business 
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plays a part, as well. When business people consider their options, they 
actively scout sites for their operations. And rural areas often find them- 
selves in competition with one another for firms seeking favorable offers. 
In the end, businesses locate their operations in the places that offer the 
most advantages. 

When schooling is viewed as a production process in the context of the 
normal operation of the free-enterprise system, it is natural enough to point 
to the importance of “economies of scale.” Production facilities in any line 
of business need to be a certain size (generally, not too large and not too 
small) to manufacture things efficiently. From this point of view, why 
should it be any different with schooling? 

In fact, if schooling is like production, then (up to some upper limit), the 
larger the school, the lower the cost per student. Many studies of schooling 
have compared expenditures per student among schools of different size. 
The studies invariably find that more must be spent per student in small 
schools, especially the very smallest. Of course, few such studies were 
done in the L9th century. Most school funding at that time was entirely 
local; there was no way to gather the data; and the tools of statistical 
analysis were not really invented until early in the 20th century. All we can 
know is that, today, the smaller schools that remain in operation seem to 
cost more per pupil in comparison to larger schools. But we also know that 
per-student costs begin to increase after a certain size is reached. The 
largest schools (principally in the largest cities) prove to be very expensive 
to operate per student. 

Something funny is going on in such studies. Part of that “something” is 
the idea that schooling is like the business of manufacturing. Schools, in 
fact, offer no literal product; they don’t literally distribute graduates to 
eager buyers; and they certainly do not have the option of developing their 
operations in the most favorable location. The state says that children must 
go to school, no matter where they live, and no matter how unfavorable 
their living conditions may be for learning. They have to go, and the state 
must provide schools. 

When studies find that very small schools and very large schools are 
inefficient in terms of per-student expenditures, they are not just looking at 
an effect of size — though that is how the findings are usually understood. 
They are also looking at a number of effects of poverty. 

Inner cities and rural areas have poverty rates that arc about equal. In the 
cities, the standard bigger-is-bettcr view created immense schools — many 
thousands of children and young people in a single facility. The sheer size 
of these inner-city schools seems to make it a lot more difficult for teachers 
to claim the attention and nurture the learning of those who attend. These 
difficulties are compounded by inner-city poverty. 
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In rural areas, the bigger-is-better view has also reshaped education as 
one-teacher schools — which kept schools close to homes — have all but 
vanished. Transportation is a major issue in most rural school districts; 
buses and drivers are expensive. Sparsity of population is a challenge 
unique to rural areas. So, many rural schools are still quite small by urban 
and suburban standards. Efficiently operating the array of programs man- 
dated by the state and federal governments is difficult. And, again, these 
difficulties are compounded by poverty, particularly in terms of the tax 
base, which generally falls well short of the suburban and urban norm. One 
advantage, however, is that the smaller size of rural schools often seems to 
blunt the personal effects of poverty (as achievement studies suggest). The 
fact is, rural schools face extra costs for serving a sparse population, no 
matter how they organize their schools. If schooling were a business 
dependent on volume of sales to a local population, it might not choose to 
locate in a rural area. 

The difficulty with the metaphor of “economies of scale" — the compari- 
son it makes between business (particularly manufacturing) operations and 
schooling — is that it breaks down beyond a superficial level. Children are 
not assembled from raw materials; they arc not designed and redesigned for 
the convenience of consumers; they arc not shipped, marketed, and closed 
out when outmoded. Taking this business comparison too seriously docs 
damage to children and to the very idea of a good education. 

The claim has been made for nearly 100 years that creating bigger 
schools saves taxpayer money, principally through the “economics of 
scale” achieved in consolidated units. The evidence offered, however, has 
always been the results of studies comparing existing schools of different 
size. The claim is made, “Look how expensive these small schools and 
districts are! And look how much less expensive (per student) these large 
schools and districts are! If we want to save money, we need to make our 
schools and districts larger.” The argument is that simple, and, as we have 
seen, it usually prevails. But there is a big problem with this thinking. 
What if something in the environment (say, population sparsity, increased 
transportation costs, or poverty) keeps the larger schools and districts 
created from the smaller schools and districts from actually realizing the 
projected savings? This possibility is not usually considered. 

In fact, few studies have actually compared the cost of running a 
consolidated school to the costs of running the smaller schools from which 
it was made. This is probably not just an oversight. First, the usual 
argument is so often used that no one -especially those directly respon- 
sible for closing any particular school — wants to confront the possibility of 
error. In the midst of controversy, no one wants “independent observers” 
mucking about in potentially embarrassing information. Second, the issue 
of consolidation also has to^do with control — many small schools are a lot 
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more difficult to control administratively than a few large ones. In all the 
history of consolidation, a hidden agenda may actually have been set by the 
growing number of school administrators who led the fight for larger 
schools, and whose careers and destiny as a group benefitted. And third, it 
is difficult to do such before-and-after studies, which require detailed 
school-level finance information. That information is not often compiled in 
routine and reliable ways at the school level. 

What about an optimal size for schools, though? If it seems that, in ideal 
circumstances, schools can be too small, and that — again, in ideal circum- 
stances — schools can be too large, isn’t there some size (in ideal circum- 
stances) that would be just right? If America were an evenly populated 
country, if it were not the most culturally diverse nation in the world, if 
there were not great extremes of wealth and poverty, if the circumstances of 
knowledge and meaning were not so changeable, and maybe if America 
were a smaller nation with schooling organized at the national level — then 
maybe there would be an optimal size. 

We have many different types of schools; all the possible combinations 
of grades are actually grouped together and called schools; all races and 
ethnic groups attend those schools; we have 50 different state systems of 
education (plus territorial authorities); we have extremely affluent and 
extremely impoverished communities; and we live in a society in the midst 
of an information and knowledge explosion. In all this creative confusion, 
there is definitely no optimal sue. If there were an optimal size today, it 
would be created by figuring an average of very, very different circum- 
stances; and it would be out of date tomorrow (see Box 2.9). 

While research shows that school smallness does not automatically 



Box 2.9 

Optimal Size: Fantasizing a Moving Target 

In the case of efficiency, we looked at the extensive literature on 
ccor.omies of scale. We concluded that although large schools may 
offer such economies, they also face diseconomies of scale, and that 
the point of balance between these two is entirely unclear and idiosyn- 
cratic. Perhaps one of the most enduring bits of wishful thinking in the 
reorganization folklore concerns the notion of an optimal size for 
school districts. That notion is pure fantasy. 

Monk, D, H , <S Haller, E. J. (1986). Organizational alternative* for small 
rural schools. Final report to the legislature of the state of Mew York, p. 78. 
Ithaca, NY : State University of New York. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 281 694) 
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result in inefficiency or failure to offer a good education, it also does not 
automatically mean that small schools are good. Small schools do seem to 
have certain advantages, but there is no guarantee that any particular small 
school is actually realizing these advantages. As we hope this section of 
the chapter suggests, making a school better is more a question of minimiz- 
ing disadvantages and maximizing advantages than just hoping that the 
usual odds apply (see Box 2.10). 

In some small schools, the curriculum may well be impoverished and 
inadequate, student achievement poor, and operations financially ineffi- 
cient. But these qualities certainly do not apply to most small schools. On 
the contrary, the odds suggest that nothing inherent in small size — even for 
high schools with enrollments less than 150 students — makes a good 
education unlikely. The research also suggests that the benefits generally 
claimed for consolidation and school closure have been consistently exag- 
gerated. 



Deciding About Consolidation 

Very few rural communities are self-sufficient in the way that they 
might once have been. They are certainly less isolated and more dependent 
on commerce and communications with other places than they were in the 
19th century. Political disputes on the other side of the globe can affect 
local communities in the United States rather quickly. Virtually every 
local community has a higher degree of involvement with a larger, less 
predictable sphere than was the case 100 or even 30 years ago. Control — 
local or otherwise — has become a complex issue. So what? 



Box 2.10 

Maximizing the Odds 

Smallness, to be effective, must be accompanied by at least one 
other element:. ..sufficient autonomy to use one’s smallness to advan- 
tage. It doesn’t do us much good to know each other well if we can’t 
use that knowledge. Nor do adults modeling good discourse serve 
much point if the discourse is only about the details, not ever about the 
big picture. Loyalties aren’t engendered in schools that can’t protect 
their own, that arc controlled by rules that view adults and children as 
so many interchangeable parts. 

From: Meier, D. (1995). The power of (heir ideas. Lessons for America 
from a small school in Harlem, p. 115. Boston: Beacon Press. 
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So, your community and others probably have an identity crisis to 
resolve. This is part and parcel of making decisions about the community 
school. For example, are you maintaining a community that exists only as 
a school community — one that doesn’t exist much beyond that bond? If 
so, do you still wish to maintain it? Can the school become the centerpiece 
of efforts to create more of a community than exists at present? Or docs 
your real, active community follow different lines than those that surround 
the school? Would you be better off to realign your school with the 
boundaries of that community so that it truly becomes a community 
school? Might this, in your case, involve consolidating in some way with 
another school in the area? 

Small is different. As you tackle a decision about consolidation, be 
clear about this fact. You can’t have it both ways. If you want to do things 
the way large urban and suburban schools do, consolidation may well be a 
good choice. But that choice is not the only option. Small schools can use 
the strengths of smallness to provide excellent education. In fact, small 
schools offer the very advantages that large schools now seek to create 
through such options as a school-within-a-school and multi-age student 
groups. Small schools in a community setting offer the further advantage 
of being better able to fully use their community and locale as a teaching 
environment. They have a richer classroom just outside their doors than 
any indoor classroom anywhere. 

Getting there from here requires you to claim your difference from the 
urban norm and to train yourselves as teachers, community members, 
administrators, and students to do things differently. Growing social 
interest in more perse. jal, human-scaled institutions, as well as national 
trends toward local (or site-based) decision making, suggest that small, 
rural schools can enter a new era of promise — promise that can only be 
fulfilled school by school, community by community. 



Beyond Your Community: State Policy and You 

State policy affects local options dramatically, so any serious look at 
consolidation will almost always lead back to a state's education policies. 
States turn to consolidation to solve problems, though many people feel 
that consolidation creates as many problems as it solves. Nonetheless, if 
you wish to affect state policy, you will need to have something positive to 
offer in place of school consolidation, or you will simply be viewed as 
someone blocking progress. 

While it is beyond the scope of this book to suggest statewide policies, 
some characteristics of alternative policies are clearly evident in the 
book’s underlying ideas. Moreover, such suggestions are provided in 




